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PLAYS 


OF THE MONTH 


W. A. Darlington 


“PRIHIS is the white tie season,” said Mr. 

Lionel Hale, writing on this page last 
month. The distinction he draws is commer- 
cial rather than sartorial, and as such I have 
adopted it. It is an odd thing, but on the very 
day which marked the end of Mr. Hale’s period 
of responsibility the theatre went off the 
white-tie standard. I have done most of my 
play-going for the last four weeks, without 
misgiving and (I hope) without offence, in a 
ent’s lounge suiting. 

The full-dress West-end occasions have, 
in fact, been so few in number and so disap- 
pointing in quality that I can deal with them 
very shortly. 

The first and the most successful of them was 
“Yes and No” at the Ambassadors. This is 
little more than a frolic, but the little more 
makes all the difference. It is a very light 
piece, but it has an idea behind it. And I 
admire the dexterity with which the author, 
Mr. Kenneth Horne, avoids monotony. His 
first act shows what would happen if the girl 
said “no” when the young man proposed ; 
his second act shows what would happen if 
she said “yes.” So you see that the danger of 
monotony is considerable. This play is 
beautifully acted, especially by Mr. Felix 
Aylmer, Miss Mary Jarrold and Miss Diana 
Churchill. 

The most imposing and least successful 
occasion was the return of Miss Gladys Cooper 
and her husband, Mr. Philip Merivale, in 
“Goodbye to Yesterday.” This was a fine 
play in design, but faulty in execution. The 
author, Mr. James Parish, had hit upon the 
sort of gloomy theme which people will not 
stand in the theatre unless some very great 


attraction compels them to consent to be 
harrowed. Miss Cooper in a_ brilliantly- 
written part might be such an attraction. 
Miss Cooper in a part written less than bril- 
liantly was not. I never really thought this 
play would succeed, but the swiftness of its 
failure was something that I had not dreamt of. 

Lastly, there was “The Silent Knight,” 
Humbert Wolfe’s verse-translation of a Hun- 
garian original. As I write, this is still a very 
new play, and speculation concerning its 
chances are out of place. Time will show how 
the public responds to the appeal of simple 
romance, brilliantly decorated by every device 
known to the theatre, but unsupported by 
any subtlety in character-drawing. The acting 
of Ralph Richardson and Diana Wynyard, at 
any rate, shold prove a powerful magnet. 

Now for the lounge-suit drama—by which 
I mean any play that is produced around and 
about the fringes of London, or Sunday 
evening, or the Waterloo-road, or the after- 
noon, or a Covent-garden fruit-warehouse ; 
or in an unknown tongue. 

First, then, the Habima Players, who acted 
at the Savoy in a tongue so litle known that 
even their Jewish followers are not expected 
to understand it. I find this company an 
inspiration to watch, but a bore to listen to. 
Throughout their performances I am swung 
from heights to depths and back again; and 
I find myself thinking, with Christopher Sly, 
“Tis a very excellent piece of work: would 
*tware done ,”’ 

Next comes “Richard III,” at the Old Vic. 
Emlyn Williams plays Richard as a kind of 
enlargement of his page-boy in “Night Must 
Fall.” This cost us Richard’s humour, but 
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not his impressive quality ; and the part was 
most beautifully spoken. 

Most important among the new plays in this 
category was James Bridie’s “Susannah,” a 
dramatisation of the story from the Apocrypha, 
written in the same modernistic style as this 
refreshing author employed for his “Tobias 
and the Angel.” Although the essential 
seriousness of the story does fight to some 
extent with the playfulness of the style, Mr. 
Bridie contrives in his last act to show that 
though he builds lightly he builds strongly. 
The production of this play at the Duke of 
York’s made an impressive debut for the 
London International Theatre Club, a new 
Sunday society sponsored by Lady Playfair, 
Miss Mary Hinton, and others. 

Mr. James Agate’s adaptation of a German 
play about Dreyfus, put on at the “Q,” was 
another important event. It would have been 
more important still if the result had shown 
more signs of Mr. Agate’s personal touch. 
If he had constructed as well as translated it, 
I feel that he would have allowed the main 
plot to loom more quickly out of the fog of 
unnecessary detail in which the play begins ; 
and if he had composed the original dialogue, 
I think it would have been wittier. Even as 
it was, however, the play—in which Dreyfus 
himself did not appear—dealt effectively with 
its absorbing but difficult subject, and gave 
good acting chances to William Devlin as 
Zola and George Skillan as Colonel Henri. 

Then there was Ashley Duke’s “House of 
Assignation” at the Mercury. This was a 
play with a strong affinity to his “Man with a 
Load of Mischief,” but falling, I fear, far 
behind that most succesfsul adventure into 
prose-poetry. In this play Mr. Dukes con- 
stantly called upon his audience to acquiesce 
in very arbitrary actions on the part of his 
characters, without giving any adequate ac- 
count of their motives. He expected us, so 
to speak, to take his word for it that these 
actions, though odd, were rational. I for one 
could not do it, though I much enjoyed the 
play’s atmosphere, Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith’s 
acting, and Mr. Roger Furse’s settings. 

Next, there was the revival at the Gate of 
M. Jean-Jacques Bernard’s beautiful play 
“The Unquiet Spirit.” The memorable thing 
about this was Miss Catharine Lacey’s acting 
as the woman, for the actual production was 
so cramped by the small stage that an effect 
(essential, to my mind), had to be left out of 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 





the last act, and deprived it of half ix 
force. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new last act to “Cym. 
beline” at the Embassy excited interest, but 
did not prove to be much more than a 
amusing skit. Mr. Shaw’s incisive common 
sense and Shakespeare’s romance mixed 
reluctantly as oil and water. Miss Joyce 
Bland and Mr. George Hayes acted well. At 
the Playhouse, M. Jean Cocteau’s ‘“Orphee” 
was given a few performances, along with 
Miss Margaret Irwin’s “Madame Fears the 
Dark.” And at the Players’ Theatre a promising 
one-act play called ““God’s Jailer” gave Ernest 
Milton a good part. 

























R.A.D.A. MATINEE 


A few days after Their Majesties had attended the great 
Benefit Charity Performance at the Palladium, the 
Queen gave further evidence of her interest in the 
Theatre by attending on Thursday, 18th November, 
the annual performance for the “Kendal Prize” at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and the play 
sented was “Miss Elizabeth Bennet,” a play from & 
Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice” by A. A. Milne, staged 
in an abridged form by Hugh Miller. 

In spite of the presence of their august visitor, the 
large cast showed no signs of nervousness, and in fact 
gave one of the best all-round performances we have 
seen at the Academy. The Kendal Prize was 
equally divided between Kathleen Frankiss in the part 
o Elizabeth, and Richard Rudy as Mr. Bennet. Bernard 
Archard as Mr. Collins was highly commended. 














MS. PLAY COMPETITION 


The Bradford Civic Playhouse announces that it is 
willing to consider new full length plays by northem 
authors for production next season. The term 
“Northern” includes writers who live in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and the northern counties of England. 
By “new” is meant work which has never been seen on 
any stage—amateur or professional. 

This progressive little theatre believes in stimulating 
local playwrights, many of whom have few opportunities 
of seeing their own work upon the stage. 

The plays will be submitted to Mr. James A 
Mackereth, the well-known Yorkshire writer and an 
honorary vice-president of the Playhouse, who wi 
read them in collaboration with the Playhouse Casting 
Committee. 

No prizes are offered, but in the event of a play being 
accepted for production, reasonable terms will be at- 
ranged. 

Plays, which must be typewritten, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. G. W. Webster, Business Manager, 
Bradford Civic Playhouse, Chapel Street, Bradford. 
Stamped addressed envelopes must be enclosed for the 
safe return of scripts. 
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A NOTE ON THE PRODUCTION 


ON SHAKESPEARE 


By Eric 


HE diversity of action in any one of 

Shakespeare’s plays necessitates simplicity 

of stage setting, without giving the impression 
of sparcity of artistic invention. 

The modern producer would do well to 
attempt a symbolistic approachto Shakespeare. 
A permanent set is essential, for by this means, 
one is able to convey a consistency of appre- 
hension. Indeed, a permanent set should 
establish an identity between actor and audi- 
ence far more easily than a basicly varigated 
set. The fundamentals of drama consist in 
the fact of men and women in action, and this 
is found at its most perfect conception in the 
plays of Shakespeare. Yet drama is not 
necessarily physical action. Mental action, 
which is the significance of thought, should 
have its effect in true drama. 

The naturalistic convention in the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare is entirely false. The 
contemporary atmosphere of the theatre, 
is different from that of the author’s own day. 
If we try to give a naturalistic production in a 
modern theatre, the dramatic values obviously 
become stinted. If Shakespeare’s plays can- 
not be produced as they were originally, then 
the producer of today must strike out on his 
own. Yet this individuality of interpretation 
must not develop into mere artifice. The 
producer must above all be sincere ; sincere in 
his interpretation, sincere in his identification 
of characters with personal idiosyncrasies. 





Permanent sets, although imposing their 
own limitations upon the producer, do their 
best to convey a true dramatic image. The 
whole tempo of the play is speeded up, and 
this, as with many of the Elizabethan plays, 
is of the greatest consequence. Each integral 
scene is made actional, thus stimulating the 
force of the play. 

Apart from the vitality it must infuse into 
the play, a permanent set is of great importance 
in determining the “completeness” of the pro- 
duction. In Shakespeare especially, we find 
that each of his plays are enclosed within 
themselves. There are no stray ends; the 


story is told and although we may ponder on 
the complexity of the characters, there is a 
feeling of unity about the performance. 





Wright. 


Now, the producer must attain this unity, 
firstly to clarify the audiences’ perception, 
and secondly because the rhythmetical unifica- 
tion of incidents is the very backbone of all 
drama. He must weld the succession of 
events into a consistency of artistic purpose. 

By a consistency of colour, that is harmonisa- 

tion of colours used in different scenes, a subtle 
appreciation of stage lighting, together of 
course with the permanent set, the producer 
should be allowed to affect this “‘complete- 
ness.” Lighting may be allowed a full share 
in any production of Shakespeare’s, assuming 
that the producer is attempting to interpret 
the dramatist by a symbolistic approach, but 
between the individual parts of stagecraft, 
there must be the essential fusion between 
each and each. The lighting must co-incide 
with the scene. Too often in an amateur pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s, the lighting is the 
same throughout the performance. Because 
of insufficient attention to this very important 
factor, the unity that should bind the show 
together, fails to assert itself, and a ragged and 
inconsistent performance is evident. 
8% One dare not lay down any set rules about 
lighting, but it seems to me (especially in 
Shakespeare, where every word tells, and we 
often have to look intently at the actor’s face 
when he is saying something pregnant to the 
plot) that a well lighted stage should be used 
for any comedy scenes or for any scenes which 
directly affect the plot. 

It is a mistake to assume that everybody in 
the audience knows the plot of the play you 
may be doing, so that the producer must 
believe that the audience is seeing the play 
for the first time, and he should make any- 
thing that is liable to become a stumbling 
block to the uninitiated, as clear as possible. 

I mention this now because, in a number of 
amateur productions I have seen, dull stage 
lighting was affected to an annoying degree, 
for the actors were invisible and the small 
flood was focussed on something the other side 
of the stage. The important point to re- 
member about stage lighting is always to 
maintain sufficient light on the actors for the 
audience to see them when they are speaking. 
No doubt, the lack of light on an actor’s 
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face may be very effective at times, but it is 
as well to consider the audience who invari- 
ably prefer to see the actor’s faces. 

In these scenes where a plot is developed, or, 
as I have mentioned, depending upon subtle 
comedy scenes, the varied greens, reds, pinks, 
and ambers, may be accentuated by the use of 
gelatine slides, affixed to the floods. Black- 
outs may be used with great effect, in any 
production of Shakespeare’s, apart from the 
fact that they assist the tempo of the play. 
Important scenes (as with any production) 
should be played full stage, while accessory 
scenes may be enacted before a back cloth or 
with the proscenium curtain half opened, 
thereby establishing an entirely different locale 
without affecting the unity of the play as a 
whole. 

An apron stage could be utilised to great 
advantage, if the society’s carpenter could be 
induced to fix one up. All subsidiary scenes 
could be played on the apron stage and the 
soliloquies could be spoken upon it. The 
soliloquies are really after all addressed person- 
ally to the audience. 


The consistency of colour I have mentioned, 
does not only apply to costumes and lighting, 
but also to the actual set. It is an interesting 
idea to have the permanent set composed of 
three blocks of stairs ; one centre stage and the 
other two right in close to it, thus making a 
gradual rise and decline. Modifications of 
this may be used in almost any play of Shakes- 
peare’s. The set should be painted a neutral 
grey which stands up well against any varia- 
tion of stage lighting. 

Many producers have stumbled over the 
dressing of a play, but if we are to consider our 
production as a symbolic interpretation of the 
poet, then there is no need to worry unduly 
over authenticity of costume so Jong as it is con- 
sistent with the general scheme of the play. 

Obviously there is definite scope for the 
producer-dress designer of Shakespeare’s plays, 
for it is always advisable for the producer to 
supervise the dressing of a play. If this is 
left to anybody else the objectification that 
belongs solely to the producer is lost. 

The play must be conceived as a whole by 
the producer. To attempt to fashion the in- 
terest around one or two separate scenes is 
bad stagecraft, and fails by the very thing it 
sets out to do. In the symbolic interpreta- 
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tion of Shakespeare, the words are fused to 
gether with the acting, grouping, decor, 
lighting and everything else which affects the 
production. 

It is falsifying dramatic instinct to separate 
scenes from their contents to divulge a different 
conception. 

It is not in the province of this short artick 
to say anything about acting, for I am con. 
cerned now with the actual staging but it is a 
well to mention that the acting must coincide 
or better still, “dovetail” into the producer’ 
stage convention. 

Shakespeare’s plays are meant to be acted, 
He is not an object for pedantry, as so many 
people imagine, but a dramatic artist. 

One should therefore attempt to stage 
Shakespeare as a symbolic artist and thereby 
know and respect him as a dramatic poet. 

Sincerity, and due acknowledgment to the 
essentials are the two main virtues in producing 
Shakespeare. 



























MISS FOGERTY’S POETRY RECITAL. 


At the Wigmore Hall on Saturday, November 13th, 
Miss Elsie Fogerty gave a series of poetry recitations in 
which she was assisted by Mr. Clifford Turner, and 
some of her pupils. 

The programme opened with a _ rendering of 
“Balaustian’s Adventure” which provided an excellent 
medium whereby Miss Fogerty could demonstrate 
her power of narrative recitation. Nothing was unduly 
stressed but the dramatic intention of the poem was 
most movingly suggested, and one received a beautiful 
sense of “story-telling.” 

Later on, Mr. Clifford Turner and Miss Fogerty 
spoke a series of ironic dialogues with telling effect, 
and the programme ended with a superb rendering by 
Miss Fogerty of ““The Blessed Damozel,”’ in which also 
Mr. Clifford Turner and a small chorus of vers 
speakers took part. 


THE GRAFTON THEATRE. 


The Grafton Theatre opened at the begiesing of 
November with an inaugural speech by Sir 
Walpole before the performance of “Rich Martha” 
Bertha Graham. The policy of the theatre is to fed 
duce plays new to a London audience and to run t 
for two weeks. The play to be produced on Monday, 
December 6th is ““New Use for Old Husbands,”’ which 
has never been previously produced. The Grafton 
Theatre should be of interest as the cradle of new plays 
and as being one of the few theatres in London running 
on a repertory basis. 
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SCENE FOR “‘VOLPONE” BY BEN JONSON. 
AS PRODUCED BY DULLIN AT THE THEATRE 
DE L’ ATELIER, PARIS. 















CAMBRIDGE PLAYERS IN 


GERMANY 


By Job Hawkins 


| gered in the Summer the Cambridge 
University Mummers visited Germany on 
the invitation of Miinster, Berlin, Breslau and 
Cologne Universities. This was a new de- 
parture for the Society which had previously 
limited its action to periodical productions in 
Cambridge. 

After much discussion and correspondence 
with the German Professors of English it was 
decided that the two plays which were most 
desirable to all concerned were “Candida” 
and “Outward Bound.” ‘There had been 
suggestions from Germany that “Murder in 
the Cathedral” or “Journey’s End” should 
be played, but these had to be turned down for 
technical reasons. It had been decided that 
whatever plays were taken they must be play- 
able before dark curtains and in modern dress, 
and the hosts had undertaken to provide 
whatever might be necessary in the way of 
properties. 

One June roth, fifteen “Mummers” set 
sail from Dover, rehearsing hard before the 
opening night in Breslau. Rehearsals had 
been held up in Cambridge owing to various 
members of the casts having had examina- 
tions during the last fortnight of the term. 
As a result of this, word rehearsals were held 
at all possible moments on the journey out to 
the inconvenience of other travellers. 

In Miinster acting took place in the “Kam- 
merspielhaus,” originally the 18th century 
meeting house of the local nobility and now 
an intimate theatre with a capacity of about 
200. 

Itwas with some trepidation that the cast faced 
their task of performing in English to a house 
packed with Germans, who might or might 
not appreciate the play, but from the very start 
it was noticeable that their understanding of 
English had been very much underrated. 

The single performance in Miinster on such 
an ideal stage raised hopes of even better sur- 
roundings in Berlin, but the stage at the 
“Theaterwissenschaftliches Institut” presented 
many obstacles. Added to this, dressing 
room accommodation was so limited as to 
necessitate the male members of the cast 
changing and putting on make up lighted 
only by torches and matches. 





In spite of this, both performances went 
through with little or no worry. There were 
however two incidents in ““Outward Bound,” 
the first when two members of the cast had 
the misfortune to put their hands on a live 
wire whilst struggling to get near the entrance 
without disturbing the curtains. The second 
incident occurred during the second scene 
of the last act when the German electrician 
failed to lower the house lights until half way 
through the scene and then only after plunging 
the stage in darkness at a crucial moment. 
The audiences fortunately were not dismayed 
and with true determination they packed the 
house, designed to hold 200 until they had 
managed to squeeze in something nearer 3009. 

The move from Berlin to Breslau portended 
even worse conditions for acting, and the 
sight of the stage, in the Assembly Hall of one 
of the city’s largest schools made even the most 
pessimistic mournful. It had been well 
described as a large stage with plenty of room 
for movement. It was in fact a large dais 
raised some two feet from the floor level and 
measured 35ft. x 12ft., more suitable indeed for 
the presentation of prizes than plays. To add 
to the difficulties it was discovered that there 
were no curtains to the hall windows. 
Starting the play in broad daylight and 


continuing through a thunderstorm and 
ending in the dusk made make-up a 
difficult problem, but the audience as 


quick in the uptake as that of Berlin still 
appreciated the finer points of Shavian humour. 

In Cologne “Candida” was played at last on 
a good stage properly equipped and staffed 
in the University Dramatic School. Here 
everything was completely modern, and the 
necessary scenery was provided This last per- 
formance of “Candida” was perhaps the climax 
of a successful tour, and congratulations are due 
to Mr. Marne Maitland who produced as com- 
mendably as he played the part of March- 
banks. 

From the social point of view the tour was 
entirely successful and fulfilled its two chief 
aims, to keep alive the interest of Germany 
in the English Drama, and to bring German 
students into closer contact with their English 
contemporaries. 
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EATING AND DRINKING ON 
THE STAGE 


By Vera McCormick. 


oon dramatist today must have a low 
‘opinion’of his audience. Most plays con- 
sist not of ideas but of eating, drinking, and 
smoking. The audience is to spend its time 
watching this. This is what it is expected to 
pay for. What can the dramatist mean by it ? 

Is he confusing the theatre with the cinema ? 
The cinema presents a flat surface—that is, 
we believe only what we see. If a character 
rushes into a room, breathless and terrified 
because he has been chased by a dog, we don’t 
believe this unless we have seen a real dog at 
his heels. So we have to see him eat his lunch, 
if we are to believe that he has had any. That 
takes so little of our time. In the cinema 
there is time for everything: breakfast, tea, 
cocktails... There is time for all that and 
for the story as well. 

If the theatre is trying to imitate the cine- 
matographic method, it is making a mistake. 
There is time for only what is important. If 
the actor has to drink himself to death, and if 
we have to see every drink, there will be time 
for only that. The stage-play differs fromthe 
cinema-story in that it has depth. We believe 
that there is a life going on behind the stage. 
If someone enters in a wet coat, we readily 
believe that he has come through the rain. 
We are just as ready to believe that he eats 
and drinks off the stage. If an author has 
anything to say, he will need all the time 
available in the theatre in which to say it. 
There is not really time (in ““Tuberin 5”’) for 
Professor Gurdner to say “Have a cigar,” for 
Councillor Dr. Herman Fabius to answer, 
“‘No, thanks, not at this time in the morning,” 
for us to wait while the Professor lights and 
puffs his cigar. While we wait, we grow 
impatient. Nor is there time for the endless 
serving of tea, the eating of meals on the stage. 
It is necessary to the cinema, where we believe 
only what we see, so that we were amused at 
the banquet served in the film “Nell Gwynn” 
in which only wine was drunk and no food 
served to the guests. In the cinema a whole 
dinner can be served in a few minutes ; in the 
theatre we must wait while every plate, every 
knife and fork is carried in and placed on the 
table. The dramatist who attempts this is 
wasting our time. We are not seeing a play 
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but an imitation of a man having a drink, 
another imitation of a man smoking a cigarette, 

Perhaps, since this is a realistic age, the 
dramatist thinks he must go in for realism to 
satisfy his audience. This, then, is real life 
he is presenting. If this is done for realism, 
I submit it is not successful, because it is not 
convincing. 

The only drinking we really believe Walter 
Ormund (in “I Have Been Here Before”’) does is 
the drinking off stage. When he comes in 
from the bar, having, as we learn from the ff 
landlord, finished a bottle of whisky, we § 
believe it. When we see him on the stage 
drinking glass after glass of what we suppose 
to be cold tea, his drinking himself to death 
seems a joke. 

Sometimes there is a great deal of beer 
consumed on the premises. Surely it ought F 
to require more than that to make a successful f 
play. This is not a moral question. It is 
tiresome to spend an evening watching some- 
body else drinking. And, finally, we don’t 
believe it. We can’t help noticing that this 
actor, professing greediness for strong drink, | 
actually cannot finish his glass, that he begins 
to be tipsy after a very meagre sipping. We 
see that the Paycock (in “Juno and the Pay- 
cock’’) after all that business of cooking the 
sausage, that imitation of ravenous delight on 
sitting down to the sausage, cannot manage to 
eat it. So this attempt at realism is not 
successful. 

I suppose that Falstaff is the greatest drinker 
who comes to mind when we think of drinking 
on the stage. We imagine that Falstaff was 
always drinking. What are the facts ? 

In “Henry IV” Part I, Falstaff has only 
three drinks, and these are all in Act IT, Scene 4. 
Falstaff : Give me a cup of sack, boy... Gin 
me a cup of sack, rogue. (He drinks). And again, 
Give me a cup of sack; I am a rogue if I drunk 
today. (He drinks.) Later he says, Give mea 
cup of sack to make my eyes look red that it may 
be thought I have wept. 

In “Henry IV” Part II, he probably drinks 
twice. In Act II, Scene 4, he says, I charge you 
with a cup of sack. Later he says, Some sack, 
Francis. The Prince and Pons answer, Anon, 
anon, Sir, but this sack is never brought. 
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In Act V, Scene 3, Falstaff says, Good Master 
Silence, I'll give you a health for that anon. Later 
he says, Health and long life to you, Master 
Silence, so he probably drinks then. 

In “The Merry Wives of Windsor” he 
drinks only once on the stage. Come, let me 
pour in some sack to the Thames water ; for my 
belly’s as cold as if I had swallowed snowballs for 
pills to cool the reins. 

So this famous drinker of sack gains this 
reputation by six drinks in three plays. It is 
not necessary to have one round of drinks 
after another in the name of realism. 

Then why are we asked to watch all this 
eating and drinking in the theatre? If it is 
the business of the dramatist to demonstrate 
the number of drinks an individual can swallow 
without falling flat on the stage, he should not 
pretend he is writing about something else. 
Not only has the new play no centre, it even 
has no circumference. We wonder how the 
authors dare ask us to spend our time and 
money in the theatre watching one more meal 
being served, which nobody manages to eat, 
endless drinking which can’t even be the real 
thing. When there is nothing else to say, the 
new character in the new play can always say, 
“Have a cigarette?”’ And so the play goes on, 
“Milk ? Sugar ? Two lumps? Have a cigar? 
Have another drink, old man 2” 

How we rejoice when we see plays like 
“Pygmalion,” “Autumn.” When the drama- 
tist has something to say, when he says it, 
trusting to his audience to understand it, we 

on’t know how to be sufficiently grateful 
q him. 

We are beginning to believe that most 
dramatists have nothing to say. 








THE BONHOMIE PLAYERS. 

On the 12th November The Bonhomie Players gave 
a performance of 3 one-act plays at the Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square. 

The first to be presented was ‘Double Demon” by 
A. P. Herbert. The actors could have made more of 
this opportunity for by-play; they did not attempt 
to characterise each part, there should have been more 
individuality of action, and contrast in personalities. 

The second Sketch, “A Pot of Caviare,”’ has an 
atmosphere of tension which demands restrained 
acting. The pace of the play was good, but the per- 
formance lacked control. 

_ The Players seemed more at their ease in farce, and 
in “Have You Anything to Declare” they lost much 
of their self-consciousness, proving that with more 
confidence and experience they should provide some 
interesting entertainment. 

DP. 


EATING AND DRINKING ON THE STAGE 





PUPPETS. 


The 12th Annual Exhibition of Puppets and Marion- 
ettes arranged by the British Puppet and Model Theatre 
Guild from October 23rd to 30th at Victory House in 
Leicester Square gave abundant evidence of the con- 
tinued growth of active interest in puppetry in this 
country and was a great success. 

Especially at Christmas time there will be a number 
of puppet shows in London and elsewhere. At the 
Schoolboys Exhibition at the Imperial Institute the 
British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild will have a 
demonstration stand and will arrange for shows to be 
given by the Ebor Marionettes. At Derry and Toms 
there is a Punch and Judy show and also the Lanchester 
Marionette Theatre from Malvern. The Hogarth 
Marionettes give a series of matinees for the week after 
Christmas at the Hull Little Theatre. Television and 
the new Poetry Readings in Public Houses Scheme 
include puppets in their programme, while the British 
Puppet Guild at their headquarters in Red Lion Street, 
just off Holborn often arrange performances in their 
‘open’ evenings which take place every Tuesday. 

GERALD Morice. 


NEW PLAY AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


On December 6th and for one week with a Saturday 
Matinee, Miss Hazel Fry will produce a play written 
by herself, “It Makes no Difference,’ at the Palace 
Court Theatre, Bournemouth. The cast will consist 
of students of the Bournemouth School of Elocution 
and Drama, of which Miss Fry is the Principal. The 
play is said to be suitable for amateur clubs as there is 
a large cast with many character parts. It is a modern 
romantic comedy. Particulars and tickets can be ob- 
tained from the School, 12, Albert Road, Bournemouth. 


STOCKPORT GARRICK. 


The Garrick Magazine, the organ of the Stockport 
Garrick Society, always includes some interesting 
reading. In their November issue we find details of 
the recent activities of the Society, including an inter- 
esting announcement concerning the new Elizabethan 
comedy by Margaret Dixon, “Bess of Hardwick,” 
which is being given from November 27th to December 
4th. The cast is a large one and there are many 
changes of scene in this play, which is evidently to be 
a very elaborate production. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BUSINESS SOCIETY. 


An admirable production of “Journey’s End” was 
presented by The Public Schools Business Society at 
the Cripplegate Theatre on November 18th. Their 
choice 3 a difficult play was fully justified by their 
undeniable talent. 

The show was well produced and the characters were 
cleverly portrayed by a very competent cast who 
resisted any temptation to over-act. The nervous 
tension which runs throughout this play wsa subtly 
conveyed, and hysteria when it broke through was 
convincing. 


D. P. 
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. is with profound regret that we have to 
record the death of Miss Lilian Baylis. 
No member of the British Drama League is 
likely to undervalue the work she did for the 
Theatre and for the cause of educational drama. 
When, in 1914, she introduced at the Old 
Vic the policy of Shakespeare at cheap prices 
for a popular audience, she was anticipating 
both the theory and the practice on which the 
League was founded some five years later. 
It was from humble beginnings that Miss 
Baylis had the joy of seeing the Old Vic 
develop a standard in the production both of 
Shakespeare and more modern plays which 
attracted to her company some of the best 
actors of the contemporary stage. Miss 
Baylis was not confined in her interests to her 
own theatre, though that always was her 
main concern. She welcomed every effort to 
promote the drama. With her a true friend 
is lost to those who love the Theatre, and to 
the men, women and children who benefit 
by its ministrations. 
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LEAGUE NOTES 


The Annual Conference of the League 
took place this year at Cardiff, too late for 
mention in our last Number. It was the 
League’s first official visit to Wales, and the 
welcome we were offered was worthy of the 
Principality and of its “First City.” The 
crowded programme fully occupied the time 
of the delegates from their first arrival on the 
Friday evening to their departure on the 
Sunday. Notable among the hospitable events 
were the Lord Mayor’s Reception on the Friday 
evening, the entertainment given at St. Illtyd’s 
Hall on Saturday, and the interesting tour of 
the Vale of Glamorgan on the Sunday after- 
noon. The Dean of Llandaff preached an 
inspiring sermon in Llandaff Cathedral on the 
Sunday morning. Our best thanks are due 
to Mr. Morris and to all those members of the 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Festival 
Committee for their excellent organisation. 


go 


The Minutes of the Conference itself are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. The various 
Resolutions calling for action on the part of 
the Council have alerady been considered by 
that body, accepted in principle, and referred 
to special Committees set up to investigate 
and deal with them. One resolution, (that 
dealing with the “News Chronicle” Contest) 
though not requiring specific action by the 
Council is being re-considered at the Annual 
Meeting of the League, a full report of which 
will be printed in our next number. 


go 


Two forthcoming Drama League meetings 
must be mentioned. Firstly that on Drama 
in Schools, which is to be held in connection 
with the “News Chronicle” Schools Exhibition 
at Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street, on 
December 22nd at 3.30. Mr. Guy Boas and 
Miss Mona Swann will be among the Speakers. 
Secondly a meeting on the ‘‘National Theatre 
in Education” at the Conference of Educational 
Associations, University College, Gower Street, 
on January sth, 1938, at 5 p.m. The Speakers 
will include the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Mr. Sydney Carroll. At both these 
events members of the League will be heartily 
welcome. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Shakespeare’s Plays. A Commentary.” By M. R. 
Ridley. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

“The Voyage to Illyria.” By Kenneth Muir and 
Sean O’Loughlin. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

“Shakespeare for Senior Schools.” By Richard V. 
Taylor. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

“John Gielgud’s Hamlet.” By Rosamond Gilder. 
Methuen. $s. 

“Anton Chekhov.” By Princess Nina Andronikova 
Toumanova. Cape. tos. 6d. 

“The Passing Day and The Jailbird.” By George 
Shiels. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

“Nicodemus.” By Andrew Young. Cape. 34s. 6d. 

“Amateur Acting and Producing for Beginners.” 
By D. J. Desmond. Pearson. 2s. 

“A Picture Book of English Costume.” Parts 
IandII. Victoriaand Albert Museum. 7d. 


IN “Shakespeare’s Plays. A Commentary,” the Editor 
of “The New Temple Shakespeare,’”’ Mr. M. R. 
Ridley, gives us a series of brief criticisms for the use 
of those about to read or see any of the plays, which 
are here arranged in the generally accepted order. 
Once more a vague but insistent picture of the probable 
course of the poet’s life emerges ; a picture of which 
Mr. Ridley is fully conscious, although, mercifully, he 
refrains from the usual wild guesses and surmises, 
based on scanty evidence and obviously unintentional 
similarities. Instead, he contents himself with a 
masterly analysis of each play, which is all the more 
refreshing because of the absence of anything ap- 
proaching blind idolatry. The comments will often 
raise in the normal Shakespearean student the delighted 
chuckle which is likely to occur when two people 
frankly discuss someone to whom both are devoted. 
An example of this is the description of Antonio, who 
“does little but wander lugubriously across the stage, 
an embodiment of the humour of melancholy, enjoying 
ag health and indulging an enfeebling infatuation 
or Bassanio.” There are many arresting touches, as 
when it is pointed out that Orlando is by no means the 
slightly fatuous swain he is so frequently made to appesr, 
and some disappointments, as when we find Enobarbus 
virtually excluded from the analysis of “Anthony and 
Cleopatra.” Also, it is impossible to agree with the 
statement that the remark most typical of Shakespeare’s 
women as a whole is Beatrice’s ‘‘Kill Claudio,” direct 
and forcible as most of these women are. As will be 
thered, this is a book which could be discussed at 
length, and no one embarking on Shakespearian 
reading or production should fail to give it close at- 
tention. 

Mr. Kenneth Muir and Mr. Sean O’Loughlin offer 
“a new study of Shakespeare” in “The Voyage to 
Illyria,”—a study based mainly on the evidence of 
various psychological problems in the Sonnets, which 
they find reflected in the change of the plays from 
comedy to deep tragedy, and then from the last romances 
to the calm and resignation of ““The Tempest.” This 
emotional “voyage” is described and analysed with 
care and skill, but, as usual, while complaining of a 
writer who has a habit of “‘seeing parallels invisible to 
the unprejudiced reader,” the authors fall into exactly 


the same habit themselves, not once but many times, 
until we are asked to believe all manner of unproven 
things, even that Ariel is the reincarnation of the Indian 
boy and of the Southampton of the Sonnets, and so 
forth. Despite this, and despite a rather untrammelled 
enthusiasm which results in a brief spate of blank verse 
at the end, the book is an interesting one. After all, 
Shakespeare is not quite so vague as modern writers 
imply ; we may suppose he sometimes meant what he 
said ; and, by studying the undoubted sufferings and 
struggles of the man as well as the dramatist, the authors 
have managed to make some suggestions by no means 
without value. 

After the searching analysis of these two very differ- 
ent books, it comes as almost a shock to read, in Mr. 
Richard V. Taylor’s “Shakespeare for Senior Schools,” 
that Shakespeare lived a perfectly normal life, was a 
healthy individual, an enthusiastic worker, a pleasant 
companion, was quite happy at school, and, although 
there was a cloudy period, life afterwards became 
bright and happy again. All very right and com- 
fortable! The short versions of the plays which follow 
should stir the imagination of the boys and girls who 
read or perform them, although the compression seems 
somewhat arbitrary. It is a poor substitute for some 
of the finest poetry we possess to read, “‘In the mean- 
time, John of Gaunt dies,” and ““The Tempest”’ suffers 
most of all, ending in a rather lame description of the 
last two acts. However, the book does not attempt 
to be more than a series of extracts, and, possibly, 
these particular ones may be the most suitable for the 
adolescent mind. 

It is no disrespect to a brilliant actor to say that if 
Miss Rosamond Gilder had gone on with the opening 
panegyric of her book “‘John Gielgud’s Hamlet,” it 
would speedily have become unbearable ; sustained 
praise has an unhappy knack of defeating its own ends. 
But the main part of the book is devoted to an ab- 
sorbing scene-by-scene description of the New York 
version of the Gielgud “‘Hamlet,”’ so that the ingenious 
business and skilled interpretation comes to life afresh. 
It is an unusual pleasure thus to be able to study closely 
a famous production. Still more interesting is Mr. 
Gielgud’s own contribution, ‘““The Hamlet Tradition. 
Some notes on costume, scenery and stage business.” 
This is full of illuminating facts and theories for pro- 
ducers—how true it is, for instance, that audiences are 
restless during front scenes because they surmise that 
something splendid is being prepared behind! Mr. 
Gielgud is extraordinarily modest over his own share 
in the London production, giving credit for many of 
the details to his predecessors, and admitting that the 
purely theatrical has an irresistible fascination for him. 
At the end, he tells us that it is unlikely that he will 
play “Hamlet”? again—but playgoers may have some- 
thing to say to this. 

“Anton Chekhov,” by Princess Nina Andronikova 
Toumanova, has for a sub-title, ““The voice of Twi- 
light Russia,” and it is into a deep Russian twilight that 
we are plunged as soon as the book begins. Due regard 
is paid to the early years, when the youthful, but 
already fragile Chekhov wrote lightly and gaily and 
was considered a wit. But clouds speedily gather, and 
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the chief part of the volume is a history of ever-in- 
creasing sickness of mind and y; the story of a 
man whose will was paralysed by physical weakness, 
who expected from life only the worst, and who found 
what happiness he possessed vanishing as his fame 
increased. The constant repetition of his favourite 
cry “I am bored !” adds to the prevailing melancholy. 
During the course of the book we learn much of the 
depressed, questioning spirit of nineteenth-century 
Russia, when all relationships were as changeable as 
the shifting ideas and theories which disturbed and vexed 
the Russian soul. Chekhov, himself, seemed incapable of 
friendship, except with the devoted Suvorin, and even 
this languished at last: his late marriage, however, 
appears to have been comparatively successful. M. 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, in a recent book, presents 
a more agreeable picture, but Princess Toumanova may 
be nearer the truth in depicting the unfortunate Anton 
Pavlvich tortured by pathological restlessness and 
invariably maladjusted to his environment. 

There are only three plays in this month’s list. Of 
the two by Mr. George Shiels, the Irish dramatist, 
“The Passing Day” is the more arresting. We are 
shown the waiting room of a hospital to which a man 
has been brought, in the evening, in a state of collapse, 
and then, in four scenes, we see how this man, John 
Fibbs, spent the day. Most of the people in the play 
are thoroughly disagreeable, but the vivid quality of 
their characterization compels interest. At the end, 


it is impossible to feel any pity either for the dying man 
or the relatives whose lives he is shattering in his will. 
“The Jailbird’”’ is not so well constructed, and, despite 
some more disagreeable characters, is softer stuff. 
It is pleasant, at the close, to leave the gentle Maruanne, 
happy with Dan, “the Jailbird,’—now completely 
rehabilitated in the eyes of the law and the country. 


Both plays have been produced at the Abbey Theatre 
by Mr. Hugh Hunt. “Nicodemus. A Mystery,” by 
Mr. Andrew Young, is utterly different. It is a verse 
play of the Crucifixion period, and has some special 
features, such as the choice of scenes, the character of 
the Blind Man, and the strange picture of Saul of 
Tarsus. With the play is published incidental music 
by Miss Imogen Holst. Groups in search of a Passion 
play might, with some advantage, substitute this, as 
it is designed for performance in a church, and has 
more originality than most religious drama. 

Mr. J. D. Desmond’s “Amateur Acting and Pro- 
duction for Beginners,” is a cheery and sensible book. 
The author frankly states that he is neither expert actor 
nor producer, but his advice is quite as valuable, and, 
indeed, much the same as could be given by any 
“expert’”’—there are not many new things left to say 
on the subject of theatrecraft nowadays, and Mr. 
Desmond’s own experiences of amateur productions, 
with their trials and their consolations, are the experi- 
ences of everybody who comes in contact with these 
remarkable events. Most of the statements in the 
book are thoroughly sound and reliable, but one reads 
with a little astonishment that “it is only on very rare 
occasions that an amateur producer will be asked to 
produce an entirely new play,” and that “a Shakespeare 
or other well-known costume play should be dressed 
throughout by a theatrical costumier”—many societies 
produce new plays fairly frequently, and still more 
design and make their own costumes whenever possible. 

From the Victoria and Albert Museum come two 
small “‘Picture Books” each containing 20 excellent 
photographs of English costumes; the first dealing 
with the 17th century, and the second with the 18th. 
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LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


THE PROFESSIONAL LITTLE THEATRE AND 
AMATEUR RIGHTS. 


Sir, 

The Mercury Theatre, which presents plays of 
unusual character, for a run, under what may generally 
be described as little theatre conditions but with pro- 
fessional casts, has recently found itself in difficulties 
with amateur societies desiring to make use of its 
copyrights. And since this theatre naturally wishes to 
maintain the most cordial relations with non-profes- 
sional colleagues, I feel sure you will allow me to out- 
line the position for the benefit of societies and readers, 

Even when a play has already been widely performed 
by amateurs, it is not always possible to continue 
granting licences to applicants. T. S. Eliot’s play 
““Murder in the Cathedral” is acase in point. During 
its run of more than 200 nights at this theatre, we were 
glad to license productions by societies, schools and 
colleges on the author’s behalf. But when a successful 
West End run was followed by professional tours, 
it was necessary to withdraw all permission to do the 
play for an indefinite period. In practice it is found 
impossible to book theatres for tours when amateur 
performances have been given within a wide radius, 
often put at fifty miles. The Press publicity and the 
impression that “it has been done already”’ diminish the 
drawing power of the professionally acted play. 
Amateurs are not the only sufferers by this enforced 
suspension of licences ; professional repertory theatres 
ate affected as well. “Murder in the Cathedral” seems 
likely to be the most successful school play of our 
generation, and here again it may seem unreasonable 
to decline permission for a speech-day or semi-private 
production of a work of general interest ; but in effect 
we find it advisable not to diffuse the number of actual 
performances within an area to which the touring 
company is likely to come in due course. We can only 
ask applicants to be patient and to understand the point 
of view of those who are controlling the author’s copy- 
right in his interest and their own. The issues are 
much larger than they appear to the school or society 
which has chosen the play and perhaps has put it, in 
all good faith but with less prudence, already in re- 
hearsal. A general release of the rights of Eliot’s 
play will not be possible for some time to come, possibly 
not for some years. 

This brings me to another aspect of the copyright 
problem. Even where no professional touring com- 
pany is out, it is not always possible to grant licences 
for amateur performance. We try to ensure that plays 
performed by the Mercury shall be published in k 
form with the printed intimation that the non-pro- 
fessional acting fee is three guineas for a single per- 
formance, and two guineas for subsequent performances 
in the same week. These unusually low fees are fixed 
because, while unable to vary the principle of granting 
royalty terms on a sliding scale only to companies 
whose members are dependent on the stage for aliving, 
we regard our plays as unlikely to be chosen by charity- 

laying amateur societies with large resources, and 
fikely to be chosen by the more serious art-playing 
societies who form a large proportion of the Drama 
League membership. Incidentally we have never had 
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LETTERS TO 


any complaint that the fee of three guineas (two 
guineas for subsequent performances) is too high. 

But it must be emphasized that the printed intimation 
of a fixed amateur fee does not amount to authority to 
put a play in rehearsal without first paying the fee and 
obtaining a licence. A case arose recently in which 
a society took this course and even announced one of 
our plays as an item in its season’s programme, with 
the result that a professional producer in the same 
town, who had himself decided to give the play, dropped 
it immediately. The net result of this appears to be 
that we receive five guineas for two amateur perform- 
ances in the town, and lose anything up totwenty pounds 
in professional royalties. Had the secretary of the 
society in question applied for a licence before re- 
hearsal as he was legally bound to do, we should have 
declined with regret giving our reasons and requesting 
a postponement of the amateur production. I think 
most secretaries are ready and willing to consider the 
claims of copyright owners ; and in fact the case I have 
mentioned arose chiefly from oversight. 

You will forgive me for troubling you with a letter 
of this length, which aims only at clearing up small 
misunderstandings. The interests of the Mercury and 
of applicants for its copyrights are the same. Makin 
productions of West End standard with West En 
casts, but without the capacity or resources of a more 
central playhouse, we are dependent in the long run 
on the subsidiary rights of plays. We invest in the 
work of authors without the slightest expectation of 
covering our current expenses during the initial run; 
but this sort of enterprise may, and we hope does, 
benefit the eventual renter of the copyright for repertory 
or amateur production. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
AsHLey Dukgs, 
Director. 
Mercury Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, W.11. 


THE COTSWOLD PLAYERS. 


Dear Sir, 

In your October issue, Constance Smedley made 
kindly reference to my directorship during which 
the “first performance ever given in a gaol” took 
place, but does not except me from her charge of 
following “a path trod by the many.” So may [ 
recall that out of twenty-two plays I produced twelve 
were original and unpublished. 

But while her fancy inclined to the bizarre mine was 
towards humble life. She calls “naturalistic”? what 
the superior person would call the “kitchen’’ play. 
In this category some people place Mansfield’s ““Tragedy 
of Nan”—a blend ofthe natural and the poetic. Intro- 
ducing this to many parts of Gloucestershire—the 
scene of its action—as well as to London in the dialect 
was perhaps my most appropriate enterprise. The 
countryside revelled in its realism, while those who 
did not quite appreciate its beauty were vaguely 
disturbed. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. HANNAM-CLaRK. 
4, Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 





THE EDITOR 


DR. BOTTOMLEY AND THE VILLAGE 
” PLAYWRITING COMPETITION. 
ir, 

Some of us who were at the Exeter Conference were 
sorry Dr. Bottomley was not well enough to be with us 
because, had he been there, we could have thanked him 
for his inspiring criticisms during the years he 
adjudicated in the Play-writing Competition. Those 
of us who are still apprentices need a great deal of 
direction. Dr, Bottomley seemed to direct us towards 
our goal and the high tone of his criticism helped at 
least one of the entrants to keep her own vision in 
sight. She would like him to know this and would 
like to thank him and Mrs. Penelope Wheeler. We 
should all, I think, like to thank them for their great 
work in these Competitions which are so necessary 
to that live young thing, Village Drama. 

Yours faithfully, 
MayseEL JENKINSON. 
Glemsford, Suffolk. 


“DISTINGUISHED GATHERING” 
AT SALISBURY. 
Dear Sir, 

I was sorry to read that the Playwriting Competition 
was to be dropped on the recommendation of the 
Adjudicators. Anyone who has followed their reports 
this last few years will have noted the general falling 
off in the standard of plays submitted. Why is this ? 

There seems to be different ideas as to what is a good 
play. There is the good play from the Adjudicators’ 
viewpoint, one which is sound in construction, vital 
in theme, strong in characterisation and in all, good 
theatre ; and there is the good play from the publishers, 
and therefore a commercial viewpoint, one which has 
plenty of women characters, which is written in 
standard English and which is, above all, entertaining. 

It is because of this that we have seen plays, which 
have won prizes in the competition, turned down by 
publishers, and plays, which have been placed lower in 
the same classes, eagerly snapped up and published. 

It is stated that the search for plays for the villages 
continues, but I, for one, cannot see where, nor can I 
see how “Old Farcesfor New” will solve the problem or 
why the Folk Drama of other countries should be 
explored before the rich Folk Drama of our own land. 

I welcome Mr. Sydney Box’s suggestion that the 
League should assist in the publishing of a series of 
representative dialect plays and I wish the committee 
appointed the best of luck. 

Yours truly, 
Gero. TayYLor. 
20, Cinderhills Road, Holmfirth, Yorks. 











AN ALTERNATIVE TO “THREE-PLY.” 


Essex Board has scores of uses, many of which can 
be turned to good account in amateur dramatics. Such 
items as partitioning for dressing rooms, box-offices, 
scenery, cut-outs, built-up pieces, can easily be made 
with this useful material. Essex Board is rigid and 


strong, easily cut and fixed, ready for immediate painting. 

The Thames Board Mills, Ltd., Purfleet, Essex, will 
send samples of Essex Board and price list to any 
applicant. 
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OUR FIRST B.D.L. FESTIVAL 


By Hilary Kane. 


HEN we decided to enter a team for 

the B.D.L. Festival for the first time we 

felt entirely confident as regards our general 

theatrical ability. Now we know more we 

are not so certain ; but this was five years ago 

and we were very young as judged by B.D.L. 

standards ; and we therefore had no qualms 

in selecting a play that had run successfully 

in London for two years and which made large 
demands on acting and producing ability. 

In those days no men had yet been admitted 
to our society ; we had grown from an “Old 
Girls” dramatic society to one which admitted 
a few peculiarly talented outsiders from time 
to time, and we now had to set about collecting 
some males. This was by no means easy for 
the few members who had achieved male 
admirers were most reluctant to allow them 
to be seen by the critical or possibly pre- 
datory females who composed the remainder 
of the society. 

However, by dint of much scraping we got 
together one brother, one stockbroking ac- 
guaintance and one pleasantly tubby friend 
for whom every one entertained warm affec- 
tion and no passion. Three was the number 
needed and having jig-sawed them into the 
three parts we settled down to rehearse. 

It was quickly decided that either the stock- 
broking acquaintance was not trying or else 
had no memory, and that he was possessed of 
the most perishable relatives in the whole of 
London who apparently chose the middle of 
the night for burial. At any rate, he usually 
appeared about ten o’clock dressed in correct 
black, sombrely cheerful with the news that 
Aunt Ellen had passed away. Apart from this 
minor inconvenience we proceeded smoothly 
enough and became unblushingly pleased with 
ourselves. 

The day arrived and we felt very sick. 
This being a feeling traditionally experienced 
by only the best artists we felt the discomfort 
worth it and in due course teetered along to 
the theatre for our half-hour’s rehearsal ; as 
this was fixed for six o’clock only half the 
caste could attend, but we tried our voices, 
found to our surprise that they could be 
heard and went miserab ly away to have ~ore re, 


lec king scen 1er} arriving for the other teams. 
When we came back to make ourselves up 
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we found that we shared the dressing room 
with several females who smiled with hostility 
and went about their lawful occasions with 
much heartiness, encouraging each other with 
assurances that they knew they were good 
and they’d done their best and so it didn’t 
really matter what the judge said anyway. 

The men came in to be made up. We 
had only one person who knew anything about 
make-up and her knowledge—which we 
thought all-embracing—was limited to five 
and nine with heavy black lines for age or 
sorrow. She presented the stockbroker with 
a stick of five—or it may have been a nine— 
and told him to rub it well in. When we next 
looked at him he beamed at us like a full moon 
in a fog, his neck rendered lily-white by 
contrast. To add to our confusion our pro- 
ducer came trotting in with the news that the 
people who were now performing had taken 
our invalid chair for their invalid. This 
distressed us unaccountably. 

A performance is always a thing of alarums 
and excursions, but two calamities will always 
stand out firom this one. 

Our lighting plot was simple in the extreme 
for we had but the haziest notion of floods, 
battens and the rest and thought them the 
means by which Russian experimentalists got 
their effects. So we switched on the foot- 
lights and thought we had done right, for 
after all, the scene was a perfectly simple 
interior The electrician however, ap- 
peared to think this a heaven-sent opportunity 
for experimenting on his own account and he 
rang the changes merrily throughout the scene. 
We opened dimly, five minutes later brightened 
inconsequently, dimmed again until sudden 
sunlight poured through the window, and 
slowly brightened until the end of the scene 
when we were treated to blue light all round 
and a black-out. As the judge remarked 
“Symbolic lighting is all very well i in it’s place 
and in moderation, but 

We have always ‘suffered from the theatre’s 
electricians, but never so badly as on this 
occasion, 

The second calamity was as nothing in 
comparison with the lighting effects, but it 
momentarily paralysed the caste when it took 
place. In our scene there was supposed to 
be a small hall opening out of the gardes 








Photo: Raynon Raikes. SCENE FROM “‘SAINT JOAN” AS PRODUCEL 
BY THE TAVISTOCK LITTLE THEATRE. 
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Photo: Ian Smith SCENE FROM ‘‘SPRING ON WYN HILL” BY 
F. SLADEN-SMITH, AS PRODUCED BY THE 
PILGRIM PLAYERS, EDINBURGH. 











with an inner door opening into the living 
room, but at the last moment we could not 
manage the hall and the living-room opened 
straight on to a flower-painted back-cloth. 
This the tubby acquaintance forgot and, as 
he strode in, he threw his hat gaily into the 
garden. 

For these and diverse other things we were 
duly slated. Almost excessively in comparison 
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with the others, we thought ; but apparently 
we magnified what had been said that was 
detrimental to us and minimised that which 
had been said to the others, for we came second 
with sixty-six. 

Why, we still don’t know; but we were 
vastly encouraged and have inflicted ourselves 
on the B.D.L. Festival ever since. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL THEATRE. 


That excellent project, the English School Theatre, 
has made its real debut with an admirable production 
at the Victoria Palace of “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
with Miss Margaretta Scott as Kate and a very strong 
company in support. It might turn out that the suc- 
cess of this performance, which was seen by 8,000 
school-children, has been a most far-reaching theatrical 
event. The English School Theatre started out last 
spring with a production of “‘Julius Caesar”’ which was 
hear by every kind of misfortune and proved a poor 
advertisement for the theatre’s work. ‘“‘She Stoops to 
Conquer” has adjusted the balance after that most 
unlucky start ; and if this theatre can now obtain the 
small financial backing it needs, and proceed with its 
work of providing first-class productions for school- 
children, the effect on the future of our theatre cannot 
fail to be profound. 


TAVISTOCK LITTLE THEATRE, 


The performance of the prison play, ““Out of Sight,” 
at the Tavistock Little Theatre on November sth, was 
an example of the most admirable kind of amateur 
acting. It made no attempt to imitate the work of 
professionals, but by team-work, observance of a few 
fundamental technical rules, and careful attention to 
timing, it “got the play across” in a manner many pro- 
fessionals might have envied. 

WwW. AL Bi 


IRISH LITERARY SOCIETY. 


The enterprise of the Dramatic Circle of the Irish 
Literary Society received a very enthusiastic reception 
last week, when they performed two Irish plays, 
“Quins Secret” by the well known dramatist George 
Shiel and “‘The Candle” by Eleanor Fitzgerald 

Mr. Rowland Owen produced and also took im- 
portant parts in both these productions, and the cast 
dis salt pete talent in their portrayal of the many 
different types introduced. Miss Eleanor Fitzgerald 
not only wrote “The Candle,” a very charming one-act 
Christmas play, but also gave a very fine interpretation 
of the part of the old tinker woman, one of the chief 
characters in the play. We shall look forward to seeing 
more plays of this kind, plays both entertaining and 
well acted. 


A. M. Rankin. 





SALISBURY. 


Recently the Salisbury Amateur Dramatic Society 
gave a performance of “‘Distinguished Gathering,” the 
well-known three-act murder play by James Parish. 
Mr. Harold Swinscow, the producer, carried out the 
casting extraordinarily well, and the players, without 
exception, gave meritorious performances. The work 
of the principals was really excellent, and they were 
well backed up by those with the lesser roles. Margaret 
Conroy Dixon was outstanding as Judith Montague, 
the hostess, whose warning to the intended victim 
imperils the safety of all concerned in the conspiracy. 
Her’s was not only an extremely important part, but 
a very difficult one, calling for portrayals of widely 
separated emotions. 


PILGRIM PLAYERS, EDINBURGH. 


The Pilgrim Players chose ambitiously when they 
decided recently to produce F. Sladen-Smith’s “Spring 
of Wyn Hill,” which was seen by a lagre audience in 
St. Columba’s Hall, Edinburgh. The theme of the 
play is rather beyond the abilities of the normal amateur 
company and the production was a courageious under- 
taking. The producer, Miss Jean Belfrage, was 
fortunate in having in Alistair Lorne an actor who 
seemed to live the part of Mr. Stavely. (A reproduc- 
tion of one of the scenes appears on the opposite page). 

As a curtain-raiser there was presented a charmingly 
sentimental comedy by the Quintero Brothers, “A 
Sunny Morning,” with attractively timed performances 
by Alice V. Stuart and James M. Manson. This 
pr ee of a picturesque and peaceful Madrid almost 
made one forget the grim reality of to-day. 


THE NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE. 

The Northern Drama League, Belfast, produced 
“The Rope” by Plantus, on November 4th, 5th and 6th. 
The play was translated by John Coneser. Mr. Coneser 
translated the play into prose, taking the Prologue and 
Canteca in Acts I and VI from the verse translations of 
Prof. F. A. Wright, by kind permission of the author. 
The play was preceded by an informal talk on the 
Roman stage, 

MarGcarer C. WEr. 
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THE CARDIFF 


MINUTES of the Autumn Conference of the League 
held on Saturday, October 23rd, 1937, at 10.30 

a.m. in the City Halli, Cardiff. 

Present—Mxr. Geoffrey Whitworth (in the Chair) and 

105 Delegates and Members. 

The Conference was opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff who said that this was the 35th Conference held 
in Cardiff this year, and he was glad to welcome the 
British Drama League to a city which many considered 
one of the most beautiful. He had visited several other 
countries where Opera and the Drama were subsidised, 
and when he contemplated the voluntary work of the 
British Drama League, he thought everybody con- 
nected with it should be highly complimented. He 
concluded by wishing the Conference and the League 
every success. 

1. The Minutes of the last Conference at Liverpool 
which had been printed in the December 1936 issue of 
“Drama,” were taken as read and signed. 

z. The Chairman then introduced Miss Lena 
Ashwell, O.B.E., who proposed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That this Conference re-affirms the League’s policy 
in regard to the National Theatre and records its 
support of the Shakespeare Memorial National 

Theatre Committee in its present endeavour.’ 

Miss Ashwell said that the British Drama League 
was doing a great work to foster drama in these islands, 
but they might still learn much from other Countries. 
London was not only the centre of a great Empire, but 
had increasingly become an International Centre. All 
the other European nations had recognised the supreme 
value of the Theatre by establishing National buildings 
to enable the people to have access to works of value. 
The tie between England and the Dominions was 

rincipally through our literature. The Old Vic and 
Sadlers Wells were designed for a special type of 
audience, and were situated in areas where they could 
well fulfil their purpose. They could not, however, 

neet the demands of Empire. The South Kensington 
site had many advantages, it was surrounded by fine 
buildings which proved our belief that know ledge was 
worth spending money on. From this centre companies 
of experienced actors would go out with a varied 
programme to tour provincial cities and the Dominions, 
to interpret the inspiring history of the race and so 
strengthen the links of Empire. 

In the absence of Sir Barry Jackson, the resolution 
was seconded by Mr. Hubert Wood who said that he 
was speaking as a layman, deeply interested in the 
Theatre, and also from the point of view of a member 
of the audience. He was convinced that one of the 
aims of the League must be the promotion of a National 
Theatre. He did not think there would be any big 
public demand for this Theatre. A National Theatre 

must therefore be imposed on the people. Mr. Wood 
continued that he looked forward to a fine buildin 
worthy as the home of the British Theatre, and he called 
on the members of the League to support the work 
of the — nal Theatre Committee. 

Mr. Alec Rea said he was not so much opposed to 
the National Theatre as some people thought, but he 
asked what was the meaning of the word “‘national ?” 
If the National Theatre Committee could obtain the 
money from the public and launch their theatre without 
Government support, then he thought it was an ad- 
mirable thing to do, but with Government support the 
scheme was doomed. Government or Municipal 
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control would stultify effort and enterprise. 

Professor Searls said he thought there was a danger 
of plays in this country being written for people with a 
London outlook, and he hoped the National Theatre 
would be immune from this tendency. As to the heavy 
hand of the Government, he personally would welcome 
such participation, and he referred to the excellent 
services rendered by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Post Office. 

Lady Iris Capell opposed the motion. No theatre, 
she said, had meds which had not been run by a 
single individual. A body of people or a Committee 
could not run a theatre successfully, and she concluded 
that she did not believe the British Drama League would 
have reached its present eminence without the indi- 
vidual control of its Director. 

Mr. Emmet stated that he 9 ge the motion for 
exactly the same reason that Lady Iris Capell opposed 
it. He did not think the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion was hampered by Government Control. He en- 
_ what exactly was the present scheme. Would 

public be asked to subscribe or would the necessary 
money be supplied by the State ? 

Mr. Bushill-Matthews said he thought the discussion 
of these matters was beyond the scope of the resolution 
before the meeting. He appealed to all members to 
support the National Theatre Committee in their 
endeavours. 

Mr. Whitworth explained that the Committee had 
never contemplated a State subsidised theatre, but they 
thought that + State might later give a token contribu- 
tion. When the theatre was established and endowed, 
it would be presented to the Nation and a Committee 
would be formed to give support to a Director who 
would have full artistic control. 

In replying to the criticisms Miss Ashwell said that 
there was no possibility of a dead hand control in a 
great city like London, and she thought the Committee 
should not be afraid of the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment. Competition in the theatre would continue 
but the National Theatre would be immune from the 
necessity of choosing plays from the point of view of 
the Box Office. The National Theatre would be a 
theatre for the whole British people and through them 
for the English Speaking world. 

The Resolution on being put to the vote was carried‘ 
55 votes being recorded for the motion and 14 against. 

3. Proposed by Mr. Sydney Box :— 

“That this Conference urges the Council to con- 
sider ways and means by which the BritishDrama 
League can give to the playwrights support and 
encouragement equal to that at present accorded 
to actors and producers.’ 

Mr. Box said that never had the theatre suffered so 
much from lack of good plays and one of the reasons 
was that it was more profitable to write for the films. 
Up to now the Drama League had not done much for 
Dramatists. He suggested the following ways in 
which the League could be of greater help :— 

1. Increase the 10 marks at present given to “choice 
of plays” in the Festival. 

2. Devote a monthly page in “Drama” to new 
plays with useful information for the producer and cast. 

If the money were forthcoming, produce a selec- 

tion of Dialect play gramophone records. 

4. Run a subsidiary Festival for new plays of 
gee dramatic workshops where new plays could 

be performed, criticised and analysed. 














. The League might consider the possibility of 
holdin a play writing class in its Schools and students 
sighs be given opportunities of discussing new plays 
by new writers. ; A 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. Raymond Birt said 
that he represented the Unity Theatre Club, an organisa- 
tion which was aware that its first duty was to its public. 
In the short time that his Club had existed it had pub- 
lished 12 new short plays at not more than 6d. each. 
He thought the League might do a great deal more for 
the new playwright than it had done in the past. 

Miss Rees, representing the Somerset County Com- 
mittee thought the League had done much for the writer 
of the one-act play, but might do more for the writer 
of the full length play. 

Mr. Emmet proposed an amendment that the word 
encouragement should be changed to discouragement. 

Mrs. Ratcliff (Old Crescenters, Sheffield, Dramatic 
Society) sigggested the word “criticism” instead of 
discouragement. This amendment was accepted by 
Mr. Box and the resolution as amended was read as 
follows :— 

“That this Conference urges the Council to set up a 
Committee to consider ways and means by which the 
British Drama League can give to the playwrights 
support and criticism equal to that at present accorded 
to actors and producers.” 

This was passed unanimously. 

4. Proposed by the Birmingham Amateur Dramatic 
Federation :-— 

“That in view of the fact that it is now left more 
and more to the amateur theatre to keep alive the 
art of the drama in place of the professional 
companies who have long ceased to play in any 
but the largest centres outside London, this 
Conference strongly urges all societies affiliated 
to the British Drama League to avoid producing 
plays unless the royalty is on a sliding scale basis 
partly or wholly based on anticipated box office 
receipts similar to terms arranged with pro- 
fessional companies.” 

In speaking to the resolution, Mr. Bardell, re- 
presenting the Birmingham Amateur Dramatic Federa- 
tion, said that many organisations were presenting plays 
under great difficulties because most of their money 
had to go to the playwright. Others could not pay 
and were forced to produce plays that could only be 
described as tripe. A sliding scale of payment would 
enable societies to perform two plays where on the 
fixed fee system they could only afford to do one play. 
Also it would help new struggling societies to start. 
He urged the League’s members to take action in their 
own defence. 

Mr. Ashby, Highbury Players of Erdington, seconded 
the resolution and said that the Highbury Players were 
about to build their own Little Theatre and the author’s 
fees as at present fixed would absorb nearly 50% of their 
takings. This could not be considered fair. In the 
majority of provincial cities it had been left to the 
amateur to keep dramatic art alive and the present 
fees extorted by playwrights were crippling their 
endeavours. 

Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe said he viewed this resolution with 
Stave misgivings. The League could not be asked to 


countenance such a boycott, and he suggested that 
the resolution should be reworded. 

The Hon. Mary Pakington supported Mr. Sutcliffe. 
She thought that if the League could get a reduction 
of fixed fees that would go a long way towards meeting 
the desires of these societies. 
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Mr. Barber 
Dramatic Federation) said that there was no suggestion 
that authors were getting more than they should out 


(Secretary, Birmingham Amateur 


of their plays. He advocated the sliding scale, which 
in the case of a large audience would bring the author 
a larger revenue than the present fixed amount. He 
instanced the Midland Institute which held 800 people, 
and also the Crescent Theatre nearby which held 180, 
the fee payable to the authors for plays performed in 
either theatre was the same. This was an obvious 
injustice. 

Mr. John Bourne, representing the Temple Bards 
Players, opposed the resolution owing to his experience 
of the fact that publication of plays on shoul vee 
terms was not remunerative. 

Mr. Hubert Wood said that Messrs. Samuel French 
were a business organisation, and the suggested boycott 
would simply result in their plays not being performed 
at all, as it would not pay them to reduce the fees. 

Mr. D. L. Jones (Monmouthshire Drama League) 
said that the {5 . 5. 0 fee prohibited the performance 
of full length plays, but he thought the boycott was a 
serious proposition. 

Mr. Schofield (University College of North Wales) 
said that their Hall held 1500 and it would be difficult 
for his society to pay on the capacity of the Hall. 

Mr. Bushill Matthews proposed an amendment as 
follows :— 

“That in view of the fact that it is now left more and 
more to the Amateur Theatre to keep alive the art 
of the Drama in place of the professional companies 
who have long ceased to play in any but the larger 
centres outside London, this Conference strongly urges 
the Council of the British Drama League to bring 
pressure to bear upon authors and their agents to 
agree that royalties shall be calculated a a sliding 
scale basis similar to that arranged with professional 
companies.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Clarke Jackson (Neath 
Little Theatre.) 

Mr. Robert G. Newton representing the Joint 
Committee for Music and Drama under the National 
Council of Social Service, said there was a dearth of 
good plays for villages, and he urged dramatists to 
provide plays suited for rural life and rural conditions, 
and to allow them to be played on generous terms. 

The amended resolution was then put to the vote 
and carried with 5 dissentients. 

5. Proposed by Mr. A. E. J. Emmet :— 

“That this Conference re-ffirms its adherence to the 
stated aims and objects of the British Drama 
League, and regrets that the decision to co- 
operate with the “‘News Chronicle” in launching 
what is known as the “‘News Chronicle’’ Amateur 
Dramatic Contest appears to have been made 
without reference to these aims.” 

In speaking to this resolution Mr. Emmet said that 
this was a matter of vital importance and he was not 
alone in expressing dismay and distress that their loyalty 
to the League should receive so severe a blow. He 
had purposely not read the play set in the Contest, 
and he maintained that whether the play was trivial 
or a masterpicce, the contest was a grave departure 
from the aims of the League. Had not the Council 
sold the League’s soul for thirty pieces of silver ? 
What could such a scheme contribute to the theatre ? 
There were 200 entries, which meant that there would 
be 200 performances before Christmas of one play. 
Every ae -mree had to see at least 35 performances. 
It had been said that no society was compelled to enter, 
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and that it was an experiment, but where the Lea 
pointed the way, its members would follow. The 
League should not co-operate in such a banal, mechani- 
cal and hampering form of dramatic expression. 

Mr. Chelioti in seconding the resolution said that it 
was no part of the League’s function to interest its 
members in one author more than another, and he was 
convinced that co-operation with the “News Chronicle” 
scheme was not in the best interests of the amateur 
movement. 

Mr. Raymond Birt did not think that the League 
should support a publicity stunt undertaken by a news- 


Paper. 

Mr. C. B. Purdom opposed the resolution. He said that 
instead of condemning the contest, the Conference should 
welcome it. At the Stratford Conference a resolu- 
tion was passed in favour of a full length play competi- 
tion, but after consideration, the League had found it 
to be economically impossible. The play in the contest 
in question was an original play specially written 
by a most competent dramatist, and gave excellent 
scope and opportunity for originality on the part of 
the producers and actors. Mr. Purdom denied that the 
adjudicators would find 35 performances of this play 
any bar to a just criticism. He was convinced that the 
League was supporting a scheme which was of value 
to the amateur movement. 

Mrs. Ratcliff supported the resolution. She asked 
why the League had denied co-operation with the 
Buxton Festival and yet had pandered to commercialism 
in supporting a newspaper in a publicity stunt. 

Mr. Morley Peel (Cardiff) said he thought there was 
a lot of hot air in this discussion. Ifa ae by 
organised the only fair way was to have a set 
to the complaint that there would be 200 pe: Gemaniee 
of the same play before Christmas, he informed the 
Conference that there were to be over 40 performances 
of ““The Middle Watch” in London alone before the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Hubert Wood said he could only think that Mr. 
Emmet was pulling the leg of the League. It was a 
very pompous resolution. He thought the experiment 
Was an interesting one, and well worth trying. He 
had spoken to one of the adjudicators who was to see 
44 performances of the play, and he was looking forward 
to this experience. 

Mr. John Bourne pointed out that originally the 
scheme was to be a publicity stunt “1° the League as 
the entrance fee had been fixed at £5. 5. 0 for British 
Drama League Members, and £6. 6. “he non-members. 
Mr. Bourne was convinced that the League’s co-opera- 
tion in such a contest was directly contrary to its aims 
and objects. 

Mr. Bardell moved an amendment that the words 
“appears to have been made without reference to thesc 
aims” should be deleted. This was seconded by Mr. 
Clarke Jackson. 

Mr. Whitworth said he thought he ought to put the 
Conference right about certain facts. It was quite true 
that the origina] scheme gave an advantage for British 
Drama League members, but that had been dropped. 
He agreed that the scheme was calculated to give 
publicity to the “News Chronicle’ but so were the 
competitions run by various Spas and Municipalities. 
This was not in itself objectionable. The League 
would have been very glad to have supported the 
Buxton Festival had that Festival affiliated to the League 
as had been done by the “News Chronicle.” By co- 
operating with the “News Chronicle,” it had been 
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possible to ensure that no money prizes would be gi 
and that the Contest would be over before Christn 
sO aS not to interfere with the Community Theag 
Festival. Mr. Whitworth said that he claimed 
have some knowledge of the aims and objects of 
League. In essence they were to help and guide 
one who asked for guidance. Surely this was me 
desirable than a doctrinaire policy which pushed so 
particular view as to what was or was not orthodox, 

In replying, Mr. Emmet said he was certainly not p 
ing the leg of the League, and he was absolutely singg 
in his protest. He hated to differ from Mr. Whitwog 
and he did not regard the resolution as a vote of cen 
on the Council. He was definitely opposed to 
undue emphasis laid on the competitive side of 
contest, and in spite of what had been said, he 
convinced that the contest was opposed to the intere 
of the League 

The ro a on being put to the vote was carti 
27 votes for and 9 against. 

The substantive resolution as amended was th 
read as follows :— 

“That this Conference re-affirms its adherence to 
stated aims and objects of the British Drama 
and regrets. the decision to co-operate with the “Ne 
Chronicle’ in launching what is known as “‘ ‘The 
Chronicle’ Amateur Dramatic Contest.” 
and on being put to the vote was carried 31 votes f 
and 15 against. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, Mr. Sydney B 
withdrew his motion as tabled on the Agenda. 

6. Place of 1938 Conference. 

*’ The Chairman reported that the Somerset Cou 
Committee had renewed its invitation to hold 

1938 Conference in Taunton. The invitation 
Bournemouth had also been received last year 

renewed for 1938. 

Mrs. Clement Salaman assured the League of a 
warm welcome in Taunton. Mr. Bushill Matthe@ 
proposed that the invitation to Bournemouth should 
accepted. This was supported by Mrs. Lochhe 
who was anxious to work up interest in the League 
that neighbourhood. ‘The votes were then taken, 
21 members voted for Taunton, 29 Bournemouth) 

Before the meeting closed, Mr. Hubert Wood 
he would like to propose a vote of thanks 
Mr. Whitworth. He did not think the mem 
realised how much Mr. Whitworth had done and 
doing for the League. Its future lay in his h 
and though he had worked it up so that it almost 
by itself, no one could envisage the League with 
Mr. Whitworth, and he was glad to be able to she 
slight appreciation of what he meant to them 
The vote of thanks was passed unanimously and 
meeting closed. 








A young producer offers his services free to 
amateur Dramatic Society in the East End or 
London. Letters should be addressed to “‘Produe 
143, Lower Clapton Road, Clapton, E.5. 


We are asked to state that the photograph of 
fessor Aicher’s wax marionette, Pavlova, reprodu 
in last month’s “Drama,” appeared by the courtesy 
Miss Beatrice Marshall. 
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